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“LIVERPOOL”: ITS ETYMOLOGY. 


I HAVE not, as yet, observed any reason- 
able etymology given for Liverpool; but 
perhaps I may be wrong, as it is obvious 
enough. 

It is precisely parallel to Livermere, a 
Suffolk place-name. This appears as Lyver- 
mere in 1290; for in the ‘ Inquisitiones post 
Mortem,’ i. -103, a certain Willelmus de 
Lyvermere is mentioned as being a Suffolk 
man. In Kemble’s ‘ A.-S. Charters,’ charter 
907 is ascribed to the reign of Edward the 
‘Confessor ; but the existing copy is full of 
Norman spellings, which must be allowed 
for. In the county of Suffolk (it tells us) 
there was a place called ‘“ Liuuremer,”’ an 
-obvious error for ‘‘ Liuermere,’’ due to the 
Norman scribe’s repetition of w (for v), and 
his use of the French suffix -re for the A.-S. 
--er, as in the absurd spelling acre for Mid. E. 
aker (A.-S. e@cer); cf. Du. akker, G. acker. 

There is no difficulty as to liver. It is 
merely a dialectal form of the prov. E. lever 
~(commonly used in the plural form levers), 
<atherwise written levver, leyver, and liver, 


which is the name of @ particular kind of 
rush, commonly the yellow flag (Iris pseuda- 
corus). The form lever at once accounts for 


the spelling Leaver, the name of the mythical 
bird which the antiquaries invented in 1668 
as being “the Armes of this towne”; see 
‘N.E.D..,’ s.v. ‘ Liver,’ and ante, pp. 158, 212 
¢‘ Shakespeare in French: Arms of Liver- 


It is the yellow flag, and not a mysterious 
bird, that flourishes in pools and meres ; 
hence it is not surprising to find that Suffolk 
possesses both a Livermere and a Rushmere. 
Moreover, the A.-S. form was lefer in the 
tenth century, as Atlfric’s ‘Glossary’ ex- 
plains gladiolus by “lefer.” But we can 
trace the word much further back, as it 
occurs in the Epinal, Erfurt, and Corpus 
glossaries of the eighth century. The Corpus 
MS. has: “ scirpea, lebr”’ ; the Erfurt MS. 
has scirpea, lebre” ; and the Epinal 
MS. has ‘“‘scirpea, de qua matta conficitur, 
lerb,” an obvious error for lebr. These 
spellings are consistent with the fact that 
these old MSS. usually show 6 in place of the 
later f (which was sounded as v). And the 
note tells us that the name was also given 
to the common rush that was used for the 
making of mats. The accus. form lefre 
occurs in a text; so that the word belonged 
to the feminines of the strong declension. 

4Elfric also gives the Latin equivalent as 
pirus, which (as Toller notes) is a mere 
error for papyrus. The English / answers 
to Gk. 7; so we may connect lefer with 
Gk. Aéz-ev, to peel, and the Lithuanian 
lapas, a leaf; it was obviously named from 
its flat shape, like the Latin gladiolus from 
gladius. 

I may add that the German Schilf is not 
a Teutonic word, but is merely the Latin 
scirpus done into a German form. The 
sense is right enough, as the German for 
““rush-mat ” is Schilfmatte. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


TENNYSON CONCORDANCES. 

Tue Editor’s reference (10 S. ix. 118) to 
my old friend Brightwell brings to mind 
the peculiar circumstances in which his 
‘Concordance’ was issued. Was there ever 
before a concordance to a man’s works 
issued during his life? Such an occurrence 
is surely unique. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
Brightwell compiled his in adoration of 
Tennyson’s poetry. The plan of it was 
submitted to Tennyson’s publisher Moxon 
in the spring of 1868; and there can be no 
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doubt that Moxon obtained Tennyson’s 
approval before entering on so expensive a 
publication. 

Unfortunately, some time after Tennyson 
changed his publishers. Whether any notice 
was given to Brightwell I am unable to say, 
but eventually his great and only work, 
‘A Concordance to the Entire Works of 
Alfred Tennyson,’ was published by “ E. 
Moxon, Son & Co.” in 1869. The book has 
(what I should imagine is) a good portrait 
of the Poet Laureate; at all events, it is 
nicely etched from a photograph, and has 
a facsimile of Tennyson’s signature under- 
neath. 

Tennyson, however, had set his face 
against the thing, and would have nothing 
to do with Moxon or his book, and he 'stig- 
matized the portrait as a caricature. It is 
needless to say how bitter was Brightwell’s 
disappointment at this, and to find his work 
of years fall almost stillborn from the press. 
This disaster was bad enough, but more 
was to follow, in which there seems a 
strange want of consideration for the poor 
enthusiast by the great man. 

No sooner had Tennyson changed his 
publishers than he must have started a 
concordance under own 
Accordingly the following year there ap- 
Concordance to the Works of 
Alfred Tennyson’ published by “ Strahan, 
Son & Co.” in 1870. To have got this out 
in the time a staff of workers must have-been 
employed. The book is anonymous. 

Of Brightwell’s ‘ Concordance’ The Athe- 
neum (9 Oct., 1869) said that no such piece 
of methodical madness was ever before 
perpetrated in behalf of a living author. 

As I find no notice of Tennyson’s own 
Concordance in The Atheneum, I presume 
that he did not send a copy for review. 
Neither do I find it enumerated in ‘The 
English Catalogue, 1863-72.’ There is no 
mention of either in ‘ Tennysoniana,’ 1879. 
Brightwell’s is the only one quoted by Mr. 
Boase in his ‘Modern English Biography.’ 
Is there now wanted a supplement to include 
Tennyson’s subsequent works ? 

Brightwell’s reward has come too late. 
His book stands on the shelves of the Refer- 
ence Library in the Reading-Room of our 
National Library, to the exclusion of 
Tennyson’s, thus proving its superiority to 
its competitor in the opinion of our great 
experts in books. One advantage it has 
over Tennyson’s is that it has a single 
alphabet, instead of two. ’ 

I do not find Brightwell’s name in any 


biographical dictionary ; I have therefore 
taken some trouble to obtain a few facts 
about him. He was born at East Bergholt, 
near Colchester, on 14 May, 1834. en 
I knew him he was a student at the Slade 
School in London, and he lodged in rooms. 
in Gower Street, making a living by teaching 
and journalistic work. 

In 1879 he became attached to the literary 
staff of The Birmingham Daily Post, a 
position he retained until his death. He 
was also editor until 1896 of The Birmingham 
Weekly Post, in which his articles, signed 
“Rufus,” on botany, natural history, and. 
art, were a most popular feature. 

There is a notice of him in Edgbastonia for 
November, 1899, with a good portrait. He 
was never married, but on his brother dying 
suddenly, he adopted and brought up his. 
family of five children. He died at Edgbaston 
Birmingham, on 15 Oct., 1899. 

THomas. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1908: 
THIRTEENTH YEAR, 


(Concluded from p. 204.) 
St. MarGARET’sS PaRIsH. 


THE past year has witnessed in this parish 
more changes of interest than usual. Again 
I have to chronicle that the very extensive 
works at Westminster Abbey have been 
carried on with more or less vigour during. 
the year, and the north aisle is still in 
the workmen’s hands; some work is also 
in progress in the upper part of the 
sanctuary, but much remains to be done. 
It becomes apparent year by year that the 
fabric needs the most careful supervision 
at the hands of practical and experienced 
craftsmen. 

The huge pile of buildings (covering, at 
present, it is said, three acres of ground): 
at the southern end of Parliament Street,. 
having also extensive frontages in Great 
George and Charles Streets, was completed 
in the past year, and the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Local Government Board 
entered into possession on Tuesday, 11 Aug.. 
The Education Department is located in 
that portion of the building entered from 
Charles Street, while the Local Government 
Board is housed in the portions facing 
Parliament and Great George Streets. This. 
noble building was designed by Mr. J. 
Brydon, F.R.I.B.A.; but, unfortunately, 
he died before the superstructure was begun. 
so that the carrying-out of the work de- 
volved upon Sir Henry Tanner, F.R.1.B.A.,. 
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under whose directions everything above 


the foundations has been done. The number 


of officials to be provided for has now reached 
the enormous total of 1,500, and something 
has been heard of an insufficiency of room 
for their requirements ; but, upon the whole, 
no public offices are better designed for 
the work done in them. 

Londoners will rejoice that the Office of 
Works is presided over by a gentleman so 
public-spirited as the Right Hon. Lewis 
Harcourt, who lets no opportunity pass 
of declaring that he wishes to make London 
“ beautiful ”’—a wish in which all will share. 
Rumour is busy concerning most of the pro- 
perty in this locality, but it is known that 
the Government now owns a considerable 
portion of it, contemplating an early improve- 
ment. It was stated in Parliament on 
Wednesday, 13 May, that it was proposed 
to purchase the premises of the Civil En- 
gineers for 40,000/., as one of the measures 


that were ‘‘ desirable and ne ”: and 


Mr. Harcourt’s Public Offices Sites (Exten- 
sion) Bill was read a second time by a 
majority of 225. These new offices are 
joined to the Home Office by a bridge 
crossing Charles Street, which was finished 


about the middle of the year. The orna- 
mentation of this bridge was carried out by 
Mr. Paul Mountford and Mr. W. S. Frith, 
and altogether it may be justly looked upon 
as the ‘“* most important piece of decorative 
architecture which has been executed in 


London for many years.” The leading idea | p 


has been to represent the special activities 
of the three departments housed in the three 
connected buildings—the Local Government 
Board, the Board of Education, and the 
Home Office. On the Local Government 
Board side Mr. Frith has carved a female 
figure with a mural crown, holding in one 
hand a municipal mace, and in the other 
a charter with a pendent seal. Education is 
figured in two forms—elementary teaching 
on one side of the central arch, and ad- 
vanced instruction on the other. Justice, 
blindfolded, and holding the scales, and 
factory inspection, with symbolic distaffs, 
pickaxes, and engineering tools, are set 
forth as showing some of the varied duties 
of the Home Office. There has been a 
little talk about a similar archway being 
thrown across Downing Street, but so far it 
is only talk. 

The extensive works converting the old 
Whitehall Club to other uses, after having 
been twelve months or more in hand, were 
completed last year, and the building will 
in future be known as 47, Parliament Street. 


It is now devoted to the offices of Messrs. 
- Pearson & Son, the contractors, and 
the Whitehall Securities Corporation. It 
may also be well to record that the cele- 
brated Rubens ceiling in the United Service 
Museum, which had been in course of 
renovation for a lengthened period, was 
finished and inspected by the King on 
Friday, 20 Dec., 1907, and with the com- 
mencement of 1908 was to be seen by the 
public. This restoration is the fifth that 
the ceiling has undergone. 

The old “Green Man” in Little George. 
Street was closed in 1906, and in its place 
rose a building called Abbey Chambers, 
but still unoccupied ; in the early days of 
February last year, however, this leasehold 
block of offices was sold by Messrs. Trollope 
“at a satisfactory price.” The buildi 
are numbered 5, Little George Street. 
Palmer Street it is proposed to build two 
shops with rooms over, above the railway ; 
but no start had been made as the year 
closed. 

The alteration of the ground-floor flats in 
Victoria Street into shops has been nearl 
accomplished, few remaining to be conve 
Only one was altered in 1908, No. 118. The- 
building destined to become the official home. 
of the Wesleyan Methodist body has been 
stags with, the foundations having 

n got in satisfactorily, but after some 
delay. Sir Robert W. Perks, M.P., stated 
at the Conference that the purchase of the- 
roperty at Westminster cost 335,000/., 
and that they had been able to sell 200,000/.. 
worth of land, and had still 85,000 feet of 
land for sale, beyond that required for their: 
own purposes. At the close of the year a 
start was being made with the erection of 
the building proper. It is to be called 
Victoria House, which seems a pity, for- 
there is already one building so called in 
Victoria Street. 

In Princes Street a new building is being 
erected, No. 7, consisting of two shops, 
having been demolished, and the north side 
of Lewisham Street, excepting No. 26,. 
has gone with it. At No. 7, Princes Street 
Mr. John Hockridge for many years carried 
on business as a boot and shoe maker. He 
was churchwarden of St. Margaret’s from 
1879 to 1882, and noted as being “very 
painstaking, energetic, and popular with the- 
parishioners.” 

The huge block of buildings in Tothill 
Street known as Caxton House is now 
outwardly complete, and tenants seem to 
be forthcoming with fair rapidity. It is. 
certainly a fine building, chiefly of stone. 
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The unfortunate Imperial Theatre has 
gone from among London’s places of amuse- 
ment, for in February tenders were invited 
by Messrs. Trollope “for the equipment, 
including fireproof curtain, seating accom- 
modation, draperies of the royal boxes, 
furniture, and effects.” The building itself 
‘was dismantled, and on Wednesday, 5 Feb- 
ruary, Mr. H. C. Trollope offered at auction 
“* Naboth’s Vineyard ” and “ the last section 
of the Aquarium site,’’ as he described the 
area of 23,740 feet of freehold land, upon a 
portion of which this theatre stood. It is 
currently reported that Mrs. Langtry (Lady 
de Bathe) expended 50,000/. on the theatre. 
The vacant land was first put up for sale, 
the opening bid being one of 50,0007. This 
was carried by 5,000. bids to 75,000/., and 
when 79,5001. was reached competition 
flagged, and eventually the auctioneer made 
a bid of 85,000/. on behalf of the vendors. 
The Imperial Theatre, “with its area of 
about 12,000 square feet,’ was then sub- 
mitted separately, but no offer was forth- 
coming, so the property remained unsold. 
In the first week of August the demolition 
of the theatre was begun, and its brief but 
chequered career came to an end by the 
close of September. The fabric was care- 
fully taken down section by section and 
piece by piece, with a view to its erection. on 
another site, “ about twelve miles away.” 

In Great Chapel Street, and extending 
round into Dacre Street, was progressing all 
through the year the framework of a building 
for flats with shops under. The system of 
construction comes from America, and has 
been well taken to in this country. It is 
‘known as the “reinforced concrete and 
steel frame system,” and it is claimed for it 
that it is very durable, and has extraordinary 
fire-resisting qualities and high rigidity. 
‘This building is stated to be one of the first 
big works of the kind in London, so its 
progress will be watched with great interest. 
It has taken the whole of the year to get 
the frame together, the work being carried 
-out by Messrs. Redpath & Brown as con- 
structional engineers. 

Some extensive works are in progress at 
‘the St. James’s Park Railway Station, where 
a portion of the roof has been removed for 
the purpose of putting a building over that 
part of the station for increased office accom- 
modation. There are also minor works 
being carried out on the ground level of the 
Broadway. 

In Queen Anne’s Gate some considerable 
«changes are taking place. About the end of 
August a portion of No. 34 was pulled down. 


This did not belong to the house originally, 
but was added by one of its occupiers, and 
did not extend to the whole height of the 
house. It is the intention of Sir Edward P, 
Tennant to rebuild it to the full height. 
Among the notable residents in this house 
was Mr. George Willoughby Hemans, C.E., 
who was churchwarden of St. Margaret’s 
in 1863-4, and filled the office most success- 
fully (the house was then known as 13, 
Queen Square). In more recent days 
among its occupants have been Sir Vesey 
and Lady Hamilton, Sir Richard Richards, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Goldmann, this lady being 
Agnes, daughter of Mr. Speaker (now Vis- 
count) Peel. 

On the other side of the narrow roadway 
leading to Bird Cage Walk were two imposing 
houses of red brick and Portland stone, of 
good design and appearance. The demoli- 
tion of these houses was started about 
October, and was progressing apace at 
the end of the year. They, too, have had 
some notable residents. In the one known 
as 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, have resided 
Mr. and Mrs. Wylie; Mr. George Palmer 
(of Reading), at one time M.P.; and Sir 
J. Eldon Gorst. In No. 38 resided the late 
Sir Charles Foster and his son, Sir Walter 
Foster. Afterwards the late Sir Clinton 
Dawkins lived in this fine mansion in this 
quiet, old-world locality. He was at one 
time Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, 
and Financial Member of the Council of the 
Viceroy of India. At this house, too, stayed 
Lord Milner on the occasion of his first 
visit to this country at the close of the war 
in South Africa. The whole of this site will, 
in the near future, be occupied by the 
palatial edifice which Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 
proposes to build here as the London home 
of the Anglo-American Oil Co. When the 
structure is completed the head-quarters 
of the company will be removed from Billiter 
Street. In The Tatler of 18 November 
there appeared a small sketch of the sump- 
tuous home of the company. One public 
advantage will be that the roadway leading 
into the park at this point will be widened. 
The whole of the site of these two houses 
as well as the gardens will be built upon. 

New Wellington House in Buckingham 
Gate has been completed, at least so far as 
the structure is concerned, but much 
remains to be done internally. With refer- 
ence to the building formerly occupied by 
the Fire Brigade at Howick Place, it still 
stands as it did twelve months ago. It will 
ultimately be adapted to Post Office re- 
quirements, but seemingly there is no hurry 
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about it, although every one knows that at 
the South-Western District Post Office 
business is greatly hampered for want of 
room. 

It is very seldom that a large freehold 
estate situated in the parish of St. Margaret 
finds it way into the market. Such an event, 
however, happened recently, for an estate 
not far from Victoria Station, and close to 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, was offered 
for sale by Messrs. Trollope (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co.) at 
the Mart on Wednesday, 9 December, in lots. 
The estate was sold by order of trustees, 
and consisted of freehold houses, being Park 
House, 222, Vauxhall Bridge Road, corner of 
Francis Street, 220, The Forester’s Arms,” 
a fully licensed public-house ; 200 to 218 
(even numbers, inclusive) in the same road ; 
No. 59, Willow Street, a well-built house, let 
in tenements; Nos. 1 to 9, St. Andrew’s 
Terrace; and Nos. 1 to 8, Gloucester Terrace, 
the whole being described as a “ singularly 
compact building site,” covering an area 
of 41,960 ft., with a frontage to Vauxhall 
Bridge Road of 274 ft. 2in., to Francis 
Street of about 68 ft. 6in., and to Willow 
Street of about 77 ft. There was also offered 
for sale at the same time the freehold ground 
rent, amounting to 42/7. per annum, secured 
on Nos. 39 to 57, Willow Street adjoining 
(odd numbers), having a frontage to that 
thoroughfare of about 150 ft. It may be 
well to put on record that the small houses 
here spoken of as St. Andrew’s Terrace were 
known, some years ago, as Andrew’s Terrace, 
and those now known as Gloucester Terrace, 
were formerly Mann’s Cottages, both lots 
of houses having been the property of Mr. 
Andrew Mann, who resided at Park House. 
In those days an earlier Gloucester Terrace 
consisted of all the houses in Vauxhall 
Bridge Road between Francis Street and 
Rochester Row, including those now offered 
for sale. At the sale an offer of 40,0002. 
was made, but, as the reserve was not 
reached, the property was withdrawn with 
a view to sale by private treaty. 

In the basement of Westminster Hospital 
Medical School, in Caxton Street, there was 
established a Men’s Club in connexion with 
Christ Church, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Dr. Aglionby, the Vicar, after the 
necessary alterations had been made. 

So end my notes for the past year, many 
indications making it probable that there 
will be more changes before the present year 
has half run its course. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 

Westminster. 


St. MIcHAEL LE QUERN.—PROF. SKEAT,. 
ante, p. 201, identifies the church of the 
above name with the church of St. Michael, 
Cornhill. This is a mistake. The church 
of St. Michael le Quern stood at the west 
end of Cheap, in Farringdon Ward, near 
St. Paul’s, whence it was sometimes called 
St. Michael at Paul’s Gate. 

R. R. SHARPE. 

Guildhall, E.C. 


The old church of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
was far to the east of St. Michael le Quern, 
in the Ward of Cornhill. Both churches 
are described by Stow under their respec- 
tive wards, and both were destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666. St. Michael upon Corn- 
hill was rebuilt by Wren, and is still stand- 
ing, while St. Michael le Quern has never 
been rebuilt. F, S. EpEn. 


An account of the parish of St. Michael 
le Quern will be found in ‘New Remarks 
on London,’ published in 1732, and com- 
monly called the Parish Clerks’ Book. 

S. S. M‘Dowa 


(J. T. also thanked for communication. ] 


FLoor-CLtotH MANUFACTURE.—The follow- 
ing document in my possession apparently 
refers to the manufacture of floor cloth, and 
illustrates the manner in which home in- 
dustries were hampered in the good old 
days ‘‘ when George the Third was King” : 

No. 118 (General Licence). 
[Royal arms.] 

We, whose Hands and Names are hereunto 
subscribed and Seals set, being the Collector of 
Excise in Newcastle Collection in England, and 
the Supervisor of Excise of Newcastle, &c. Dis- 
trict, within the said Collection, in Pursuance 
of an Act of Parliament passed in the Twenty- 
fourth Year of His Majesty’s Reign, do hereby 
authorise and empower Ralph and Thomas 
Waters, living at Newcastle, in the Parish of 
St. Johns and County of Northumberland, to. 
exercise the Trade or Business of Linen Printer 
at his aforesaid House, and Places thereto belong- 
ing, from the 11 Day of September, 1815, tu- 
the 11 Day of September, 1816, he having paid 
the Sum of 20/. for this Licence, to the said Col- 
lector of Excise, according to the said Act. 

Given under our Hands and Seals this 12 Day 
of September in the Year of our Lord 1815. 

Wn. IrvinG, Collector (seal). 
Gero. LowEs, Supervisor (seal). 
J. RopHaM. 

Names, places, and dates are written in 
ink, but the printed portion, being expressed 
in the singular number, has not been altered 
to meet the case of plural licensees. 

RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Docrors WHO REMAINED IN LONDON 
DURING THE PLaGuE OF 1665.—It is well 
known that when the great Plague occurred 
in 1665, the majority of the medical men 
then practising in London shared in the 
general panic, and fled. A few remained 
at the post of duty. From various sources 
I have compiled a list (possibly a complete 
list) of those who remained. This list the 
editor of The British Medical Journal kindly 
allowed me to publish in that paper for 
5 February. The list, with biographical 
notes, includes the following physicians and 
surgeons: Dr. Thomas Allen, Sir John 


Baber, Dr. Peter Barwick, Dr. Humphrey | 


Brooks, Dr. Alexander Burnett, Dr. William 
Conyers, Dr. Elisha Coysh, Dr. Francis 
Glisson, Dr. John Glover, Dr. Nathaniel 
Hodges, Dr. O’Dowd, Dr. Nathan Paget, Dr. 
Samuel Peck, Dr. Thomas Wharton, Sir 
Thomas Witherley, Mr. John Fife, Mr. 
Thomas Gray, Mr. Edward Hannan, and 
Mr. Edward Higgs. 

S. D. M.D. 


Pavut’s ALLEY IN 1601.—An Elizabethan 
deed recently found bears sufficient literary 
interest, perhaps, to be worth recording 
here. It is an agreement dated 9 Jan., 
1601, in which Richard [Archbp.] Bancroft 
leases for 21 years at 2s. per ann., to John 
Langley and Thomas Hunt, 

**a parcell of waste ground in Pawle’s Alley 
adjoining the shoppe latelye erected we 
Pitt, and abutting on a lardge wag the right 
rev. father hath of late built in his Pallace, 
with a faire lardge windowe openinge eastward 
upon the dead walle in the lane leadinge from the 
little north dore of Pawles unto Paternoster 
Rowe.” 

The lessees undertake 

“to erecte certain shopps or shedds against, 
but not higher than, the dead wall, because at 
that windowe the right rev. father hath bin often 
anoyed by uglie and unholsome smels daylye 
made, as also to prevente the haunte of theeves 
which....may breake into the said Pallace or 
lybrarye.”’ 

A clause bars the 

“trade of a Smyth, Shoemaker, or Pewterer, 
or any other....science to the offence of the rev. 
father....with knockinge, hammeringe, or any 
other noyse, or by or with any evill smells, or 
any manner of chimney.” 

land is stated to measure 116 ft. by 
33 ft. 

As the “little North dore” figures in 
imprints of the time, it is probable that such 
tranquil tenants as booksellers chiefly occu- 
pied the new shops, to the ultimate peace of 
the ‘“‘ Marprelate bishop.” 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Y Symsot ror Tx.—The following ma 
be worth noting as an illustration, althoug 
taken from a book only a hundred and sixty- 
one years old, viz., ‘A Catalogue of English 
Heads: or, An Account of about Two 
Thousand Prints....’ by Joseph Ames, 
1748 

G. CHAUCER. 
Al yogh his Life be queynt, ye Resemblaunce 

Of him hay in me so fresh Liffynesse, 

Yat to putte other Men in Remembraunce 

Of his Persone, I have here his Lykenesse 

Do make to yis End in Sothfastnesse, 

Yat yis yat have of him left yought and Mynde. 
By yis Peynture may agayn him finde. oa 


GEOFREY CHAUCER. 


Althogh hys Lyf be quaint the Resemblance 

Of hym hath in me so fresch Lyffynesse, 

That to put othir Men in Remembraunce 

Of hys Persone I have here hys Lykenesse, 

So make to thys Ende in Soothfastnesse, 

That they that have of hym lost Thought and 


Mynde, 
By this Peynture n:.ay again hym fynde. i 
The fifth line begins with ‘‘ Do” in the first 
version, with ‘‘ So” in the second. 

On p. 35, after the verses, there are par- 
ticulars of the portrait of Chaucer, given in 
Latin, then ‘‘G. Vertue sc. Hood, Beard.” 
On p. 44, after the title, is “‘G. Vertue sc. 
Hood, Beard, Knife hanging at his Breast, 
Beads in his Left-hand.” 

Although G. Vertue yee both por- 
traits, they are apparently not identical. 
I suppose that the verses appear on the 
margins. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JOHN AUBREY’S MARRIAGE.—The ‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. ii., ed. 1885, says that Aubrey never 
married Joane Sumner. He must have got 
very near it, as the subjoined shows :— 

* Awbry, John, of Easton Peirse, and M'* Joane 
Sumner of Sutton Benger, sp. Bondmen, 
William Browne of Sarum, tailor, and Joseph 
Gwynne of Easton Peirse, yeoman. April 11th.” 
wa. Diocesan Registry, Bishops’ Bonds, 

Epmunp R. NEvILL. 

43, High Street, Salisbury. 


(See 6 S. xi. 385, 478.)— 
The earliest example given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
is from Scott, 1826. But James Hogg, in a 
letter to the reviewer of his ‘ Jacobite Relics’ 
(Blackwood, viii. 69, Oct., 1820), says :— 

‘*T well know that a certain proportion of 
what is technically called ‘Balaam’ must go 
to fill up the pages of every periodical work, 
from The Scotsman to The Edinburgh Review 


BALAAM.”” 


inclusive. In setting up a newspaper, for exam- 
ple, when there is any dearth of public or private 
intelligence of interest, the foresman says to 
the editor, ‘ Well, sir, I suppose we must just 
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take enough of ‘ Balaam’ to make out the rest 
of this column,’—and it is done....It is no dis- 
grace to The Edinburgh Review that it also should 
contain a whacking proportion of Balaam; but 
it is a disgrace to such a work that it should 
stoop to receive even its ‘ Balaam’ at the hands 
of such people as Mr. Macculloch of 7'he Scotsman 
(the great corn-bill genius)—Mr. Macvey of the 
Supplement (Lord Bacon’s fly, as he is called 
now), or the illustrious Reviewer of my ‘ Jacobite 
Relics.’ The whole of the first part of your 
article, sir, is clearly taken out of the old Balaam- 
box.” 

He also (p. 72) styles his reviewer “a 
Balaamite.” 

The Connecticut Journal (see reprint in 
The Massachusetts Spy, 21 Feb., 1821), 
after quoting from Blackwood, says :— 

‘““We are not aware that the term ‘ Balaam’ 
is used in this sense by printers in this country ; 
and yet there is one class of readers who think 
that a paper is perfectly barren, if it is not filled 
to overflowing with ‘ Balaam,’ while another class, 
of a higher order of readers, will hardly receive 
the absolute necessity of the case as an apology 
for a single scrap of him.” 

Many modern editors will sa 
to this remark. RicHarp H. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


“Scare ”’=FREAK oF Nature.—I hap- 
pe upon the subjoined in Lilly’s ‘ Black- 
tter Ballads and Broadsides’ (4.D. 1559- 
1597), relating to a human monstrosity 
born 1562, and purporting to be written 
in that year. Iam no Shakespeare scholar, 
but the extract appears to warrant a different 
view of the word in ‘King John’ from 
that taken in Schmidt’s ‘ Lexicon.’ The 
concluding line almost hints at the recent 
birth of the word in the sense of a freak 
of nature; but the ‘N.E.D.’ will let us 
know very shortly :— 
er , and cropd wyth mayming knyfe 
His limmes, rate spyte on parentes sinne; 
Which, if she spare unwares so many scapes 
As wycked world to breede will neuer linne [cease], 
Theyr liues declare theyr maims saued from 
their shapes 
Scorchd in theyr mindes. O cruel priuye mayme, 
That festreth styll! O vnrecured sore! 
Where thothers quiting wyth theyr bodyes shame 
Theyr parentes guilt, oft linger not their lyues 
In lothed shapes, but naked flye to skyes.— 
As this may do, whose forme tofore thine eyes 
Through want thou seest, a monstrous vglye 


shape, 
Whom frendly world to sinne doth terme a scape. 


MarrHEW FLINDERS.—The biography of 
this explorer in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is based almost 
entirely on his own ‘ Voyage to the Terra 
Australis.” The text of some documents 
bearing upon his arrest and imprisonment 


Amen ” 
HORNTON. 


by Decaen, the last French Governor of 

auritius, from the Archives de la Marine 
in Paris, may be found in Albert Pitot’s 
‘Lille de France: 
(1715-1810),’ 
1899. 


Esquisses historiques 
published at ~~ Louis in 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sm ReeimnatpD Bray, SPEAKER OF THE 
Houser or Commons.—Sir Reginald Bray is 
stated to have been elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1495 or 1496. No 
mention of his election is to be found in the 
Rolls of Parliament; and the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ does not even 
mention his having il Speaker. Where 
can I find confirmation of his having been 
chosen to preside over the House of Com- 
mons ? ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 

The Dutch House, Hampton-on-Thames 

[For lists of Speakers of the House of Commons 
see the works mentioned ante, p. 31.] 


STONEHENGE Mowno.irH.—I desire in- 
formation on the letters I recently saw 
on a monolith at Stonehenge which leans 
over and rests upon the so-called Altar 
Stone. King (‘Gnostics and their Re- 
mains,’ p. 387, 2nd ed.) thus refers to them : 

“The mark is nine inches long and clearly 

defined, and may be described as a semicircle of 
which the diameter, being produced its own length, 
terminates in a second semicircle reversed and 
open, combined with the Roman letters LV: 
having in fact much the appearance of a ‘sigla’ or 
‘nota scriptoria.’” 
He adds in a foot-note, with reference to 
Dr. Thurman and his three credible wit- 
nesses who saw a stranger cut the sigil, 
that “it must be remembered the stone 
is so hardened by weathering as to turn 
the best chisel.” 

I saw the lettering about a month ago. 
The letters are nearly filled up with lichen, 
but the cutting is remarkably clear and deep. 

. G. Montaeu PowELt. 

Foxlease, Southbourne, Christchurch. 


“ AistE”: AttEY.”’—How early was 
the term “aisle” applied to the passages 
of the nave, or to the parts of the church 
between the nave-arcades and the north and 
south walls, respectively ? 

In Devonshire these were called the north 
and south “alleys” (Fr. aller, to go) within. 
quite recent times, while the word “ aisle” 
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(Fr. aile, wing) designated either the tran- 
septs or the parts el the chancel or 
choir on either side, and now properly de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ chancel-aisles.”’ 

In this county a very common plan of the 
Perpendicular period is a long rectangle, 
with a smaller rectangle opening from it 
to the eastward, torming the sacrarium or 
presbytery. The choir or chancel is in front 
of this, occupying the first bay of the nave, 
and the chancel-aisles are merely prolonga- 
tions of the “ alleys,” from which they were 
formerly demarcated by screens, and were 
often used as chantry-chapels. 

Such was the situation of the ‘ Giffard 
aisle’ in Chittelhampton Church, and of 
the ‘‘Wykes” and “ Burgoyne aisles” in 
South Tawton Church—still traditionally 
known as such. 

An account of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
mentions the building, in 1418, of a new 
“Tle of St. Katherine,” but does not locate 
it. At Ashburton the side-alleys are styled 
the ‘ameltories,” 7c. ambulatories. The 
South Tawton accounts of 1561 have an 
item “for mending ye allyers’’; and the 
accounts of a Somerset parish (Somerset 
Record Society, vol. iv. p. 79) allude to a 
“ Rood loft with its Aler,” ¢.e¢., gangway on 
the top of the screen. 

Leca-WEEKES. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WanrTED. — I 
should be glad to know who is the author 
of the following lines :— = 

If sadly thinking with spirits sinking 
Could more than drinking 
Soothe our woe, 
A cure for sorrow from care we ’d borrow, 
And hope to-morrow 
Would end our woe. 
But since all wailing is unavailing, 
And death unfailing 
Will strike his woe, 
Then for this reason and for a season 
Let us be merry 
Before we go. 
ARTHUR CLAY. 


BEwIcKIANa.—At p. 58 of the ‘ Biblio- 
graphy . of KEighteenth-Century Art and 
Illustrated Books,’ by J. Lewine, 1898, 
under the heading ‘ History of British Birds,’ 
1797 — 1804, 2 vols., 8vo, first editior, 
referring to the woodcut at p. 285 of the 
first volume being immaculate when first 
issued, the compiler says: “To please the 
Duke of Newcastle, Bewick’s patron, it was 
afterwards inked over.” I shall be glad 
to know what authority there is for the 
statement that the Duke of Newcastle was 
the patron of Bewick. 


In the Introduction to the ‘ Bibliography ” 
Lewine pays this tribute to the artist- 
engraver :— 

“ Bewick’s greatness was due to his reproduction 
of true nature; his observation was correct, and in 
drawing scenes and figures from life he always 


remained faithful to nature.” 
Wuirte LINE. 


JENNY Witkrns.—In the Whitworth Art 
Gallery at Manchester is an oil painting 
depicting a group of women. A young 
woman who has just entered is apparently 
being censured by the older women pre- 
sent. The name of the young woman 1s 
stated to be Jenny Wilkins, and that of 
the principal of the elder ones Dorothy . 
The picture is said to represent some scene 
well known in history or fiction, but I cannot 
trace the name. I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can help me. J. Gro. Heap. 


Famous JEWESSES.—Would any readers 
be so kind as to give me the names of 
Jewesses who have made their mark in art 
(of all sorts), science, and literature? Of 
course, in each case I desire to know the 
special branch in which they have excelled. 

I shall also be glad of the names of Jew- 
esses famous in history. 

Please reply direct. 

(Hon. Mrs.) SrewaRrt. 

10, Egerton Gardens, 8.W. 


Nanny Narry Core: Lucy Locket.— 
Who were the two women who are referred 
to in the two following rimes ?— 

Little Nanny Natty Cote 
Has a white petticoat. 

The longer she lives 

The shorter it grows. 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it ; 
Nothing in it, nothing in it, 
But the binding round it. 

I understand that all the three ladies 
mentioned here were noted courtesans in the 
reign of Charles II. I have particulars about 
Kitty Fisher, but cannot find anything 
about the other two names. References 
will greatly oblige. A. G. 

ong first four lines are generally considered a 
riddle, the answer being a lighted candle. ] 


Lapy’s Heratpic Morro.—I understand 
that a maiden lady has the right to bear 
her father’s arms ona lozenge, without crest, 
helmet, mantling, or supporters. Can any 
one tell me if it is permissible for her to 
have the motto beneath the lozenge ? I can- 
not find anything precise about this point in 
the books I have consulted. SPINSTER. 


PrP 0909 
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MicHAEL ANGELO ROOKER.—This artist, 
who was one of the founders of our English 
water-colour school, made a series of pedes- 
trian excursions over England, and executed 
paintings of the places he visited. Where 
can details of these excursions be met with ? 
Did he publish any diary or other account 
of his travels ? here can a list of his pic- 
tures be seen ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

[In the sixth volume of Mr. Algernon Graves’s 
‘Royal Academy of Arts’ the list of Rooker’s works 
fills three columns.] 


THAMES: “THE Fiats” anp 
CHANNEL.—Fryer, ‘ New Account of E. India 
and Persia,’ p. 2 (1698), says :— 

When they were together, their Commands 
were to go over the Flats ; which, notwithstand- 
ing the Hazard to ships of their Burthen, was 
thought securer now than to venture about the 
King’s Channel, where they might be exposed to 
the Attempts of the Hollanders.”’ 

What parts of the Thames estuary were, or 
are, known as the Flats and mags Channel ? 
MERITUS. 


Isaac GLASSE was elected on the founda- 
tion of Westminster School in 1753. 
should be glad to obtain any information 


concerning his parentage and career. 
G. F. R. B. 


. JAMES MEARS was elected from West- 
minster to Trin. Coll., Cambridge, in 1743. 
Particulars of his career and the date of 
his death are desired. G. F. R. B. 


WILTSHIRE IN BERKSHIRE.—Old maps of 
Berkshire, up to about 1850, show a portion 
—including Twyford, Ruscombe, Whistley 
Green, Hurst, and Wokingham—as ‘“ Part 
of Wilts.” Research has failed to discover 
the reason of this isolated portion of a 
shire so far distant from Berkshire; but 
books of reference state that a portion of 
Wokingham, included in Wilts, was, by 
Acts 2 and 3 William IV. c. 64, and 7 and 8 
Victoria, c. 61 (1844), annexed to Berkshire. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light 
upon the reason for these districts éver 
having been “‘ in Wiltshire” ? 

JoHN SAYCE-PaRR. 

{For a long discussion on portions of shires in 
other shires see 6 S. i. 177, 306; ii. 98, 297, 477; 
iii. 298, 455 ; iv. 17, 196, 295.] 


Hannan Cow.ey’s 
llth of March was the centenary of the 
death of Mrs. Cowley, whose play ‘The 
Runaway’ was produced by Garrick at 
Drury Lane in 1776. ‘The Belle’s Stra- 


tagem,’ in which Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry appeared, is the only one of her 
pieces still acted, I think, though she wrote 
twelve plays in all. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me where she was buried ? 
Freperick T. HIBGAME. 


{*‘D.N.B.’ says she died at Tiverton.] 


Ricwarp anpD Lapy FansHAWE.— 
I am very anxious to trace a portrait of 
Sir Richard, and two miniatures of Sir 
Richard and Lady Fanshawe together, 
with much of their correspondence. These 
formerly were in the possession of the family. 
Any one who can help me to trace these 
or any other matters connected with the 
family will greatly oblige by communicating 
with me direct. . J. FANSHAWE. 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 


Tue Oxp Wives or St. Ives.—Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell in ‘The Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land,’ 2nd ed., 1843, p. 117, No. CLXXXVIL., 
gives the riddle of 

As I was going to St. Ives 
I met a man with seven wives. 
I shall be glad to know the earliest time 


[| this riddle appeared in print. Is anything 


known of its origin or history ? 
HERBERT E. Norzis. 


Cirencester. 


Squap =Mup.—In the north of Lin- 
colnshire, and especially on the long range 
of hills known as the Wolds, this word is 
used to mean mud, particularly that kind 
which is formed on highways and paths. 
Here are two examples :— 

“This here road is real cover’d wi’ squad ; 
one can’t get ower it wi’out makin’ one’s sens 
reight doon mucky.” 

‘“ Mother, I want a knife to scrape squad off 
my leggins.” 

Can any one say if there is a parallel term 
in any of the Scandinavian tongues ?_ Those 
parts of the shire where this word is most 
commonly used had a large number of 
Norse and Danish settlements. 

M. Y. A. H. 


Laws OF THE CONQUEROR AND THE 
ConFessor.—I should be grateful if any of 

our readers could furnish me with references 
to the latest and most authoritative state- 
ments as to the dates of the laws of the 
Conqueror and the Confessor. I believe 
I am right in thinking that these laws were 
compiled later than the time of the monarchs 
to whom they are attributed. 

Harorp J. E. PEAKE. 
Westbrook House, Newbury, Berks. 
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WoOODNESBOROUGH, NEAR SANDWICH.— 
Grimm derives the name of this parish from 
Woden. I have traced the variants of the 
name from the present time back to the 
form in Domesday Book—Wanesberge, which 
a proximates to the modern local variant 

insboro’. Can any one give me informa- 
tion as to the form of the name in Saxon 
times, 7.e., before Domesday Book ? 

Percy MAYLAM. 

Canterbury. 


‘ Hsor’s 1821.—I have just be- 
come possessed of a charming edition of the 
above, printed at the Chiswick Press by C. 
Whittingham, 1821. It is illustrated b 
“upwards of one hundred and fifty emble- 
matical devices”? — very spirited woodcuts 
indeed, but without the artist’s name 
appended. I should be glad to know if the 
artist is known. The preface is by Dr. 


Croxall, and presumably the translation 
is his. Wm. Norman. 
6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


Replies. 
“MARYLEBONE ”’: 
PREPOSITIONS IN PLACE-NAMES. 
(10 8. xi. 201.) 

ALTHOUGH the name of Marylebone fits 
in with the rule laid down by Pror. SkEat, 
it is curious that in the earliest recorded 
spellings of the word the preposition le 
is absent. I cannot find the name before 
the end of the fifteenth century. In the 
Act 19 Hen. VII. cap. 30, which settled the 
devolution of the estates of William, Mar- 
quess Berkeley and Earl of Nottingham, 
amongst the vast possessions of the deceased 
nobleman is included the fourth part of the 
moiety of “‘ the Maner of Tyborne otherwise 
called Maryborne wt the appurtenaunce in 
the Counte of Midd.,” and this spelling 
persists in the Feet of Fines that deal with 
the manor. Leland, as I showed a few 
months ago (10 S x. 342), wrote ‘“ Mari- 
bone-broke.” This was the prevalent form 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote 

Some Dukes at Marybone bowl Time away ; 
and in the large collections relating to Mary- 
bone Gardens in my possession I have found 
no variation from this form. I should like 
to know the date at which Marylebone and 
St. Marylebone superseded the old name. 
Perhaps Mr. H. A. HarBen can give some 
information on this point. 


The name of Stratford-le-Bow follows 
Pror. SKEAT’s rule, as it exactly represents 
Chaucer’s form of Stratford-atte-Bow, the 
bow being the bridge which was built, 
on not perhaps strictly historical testimony, 
by Queen Matilda over the river Lea. On 
the other hand, the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow represents 8. Maria de Arcubus, 
in which case the arches are not beside the 
church, but form a part of the structure. 

I am not sure that the word les, whether 
preposition or article, is a frequent con- 
stituent of French place-names. We may 
compare Plessis-les-Tours with Mars-la-Tour 
and Joinville-le-Pont. The prepositions sur 


Y | and en are of course often found in French 


names, as well as @ and aux; but such a 
name as Bar-le-Duc can hardly refer to a 
natural object. The Jes in such names 
as Vernet-les-Bains is quite modern. Before 
the rule can be formulated with absolute 
certainty, perhaps further investigation is 
required. W. F. PrRIpEAUx. 


With regard to Pror. SkEat’s explana- 
tion of the le in Marylebone and other place- 
names, will he kindly give your readers 
some further explanation as to how and when 
the old French preposition lez or le came 
to be introduced into these place-names ? 
I have not been able to find the form 
typified by the name Newton-le-Willows 
in any document older than the sixteenth 
century. I have searched the Record Com- 
mission Calendar of Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem—which extends down to 1485, 
and contains some 80,000 place-names— 
under the headings Newton, Walton, Easton, 
Weston, Norton, Sutton, Gayton, and Thorp, 
and find very few affixes except those 
derived from names of tenants; in every 
case, however, in which the prefix lez or 
le occurs, it is preceded by a preposition, 
in, super, or juxta: thus Walton super le 
Wold, Sutton in le Mersh, Neuton super les 
Mores, Thorp in le Clottes. I find also 
Witton by the Water, Sutton in la Dale, 
and Neuton in the Wilghes. 

The forms of Chapel en le Frith given 
in Jeayes’s ‘Derbyshire Charters’ are 
Capella del Frith, — de ly Frythe, 
Chapel en le Fryth, Chapell en la Frith, 
and le Chapelle en le Frithe. 
Frith does not occur. 

As for Houghton le Spring, although the 
form Houghton in le Spring is found, it 
probably derived its affix from the family 
of le Spring, who lived at Houghton le Side 
—the sixteenth-century owners having con- 
fused the early history of the two places. 


Chapel le 
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If the Ze in such English place-names 
is really the French preposition lez, the fact 
that it did not appear in this country before 
the sixteenth century seems to show that 
it is something in the nature of an exotic, 
and requires explanation. A. E. 8. 

[Reply from Mr. H. A. HARBEN next week.] 


Fatcon Court, SHoE LANE (10 8S. xi. 128, 
190).—Walter (not William) Dight was at 
“The Falcon” in Shoe Lane in 1612, but 
Prof. Arber in his Transcript of the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers gives him as being at that 
address from 1590, which is, however, an 
approximate date only, the first entry of a 
book to Dight being in 1598. He continued 
to publish until 1627. 

With reference to the Falcon in Fleet 
Street, this house was “‘ against St. Dunstan’s 
Church,” and was occupied by William 
Griffith (not Griffiths) from 1552 to 1572. 
He was succeeded by Henry Middleton, 
who came from “The Ship” in London 
Wall, and lived at “The Falcon” until 
1587. Both Griffith and Middleton had a 
shop in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard where 
their books were sold. This was distinct 
from ‘“ The Falcon,” although it may have 
been adjoining. 

There is no trace of Dight having suc- 
ceeded Middleton. 

The story of Wynkyn de Worde’s having 
occupied a house with the sign of ‘“ The 
Falcon’ rests upon the authority of Pen- 
nant, and even he is careful to add that this 
was his dwelling-house, and that the press 
was at “The Sun.” R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


At the second reference there is one 
palpable error, namely, in regard to Poppin’s 
Court. “Poppin” is evidently neither a 
puppet nor a doll, but a popinjay. In a 
niche in front of the house at the west corner 
of the entrance to Poppin’s Court is a deftly 
carved popinjay or parrot, “‘ the crest of the 
Abbots of Cirencester.” This is accom- 
panied by an inscription informing the 
observant passer-by that there stood “in 
ancient times the Inn of the Abbots of 
Cirencester.” The accuracy of this legend 
one has no present opportunity of investi- 
gating, but the court is Popinjay Court in 
Strype’s map, 1720. The green wood- 
pecker (Gecina viridis) was in the Middle 
Ages known as the popinjay—a name also 
applied to the parrot or to other gaily plumed 
bird used to aim at in archery, when it 
hung upon a pole, and swung to and fro 
with the wind. Scott in ‘Old Mortality’ 


8 of “various sports, of which the 
chief was to shoot at the popinjay, an 
ancient game formerly practised with 
archery” (vide Note A to this passage, 
second chapter, ‘The Festival of the Popm- 


jay’). 

The neighbourhood of Poppin’s Court was 
devoted to sports. Dodsley, 1761, mentions 
a Cockpit Alley leading out of it; and the 
turning next to it is still called Racquet 
Court. Mr. Gunston exhibited at a meeting 
of the British Archeological Association 
(10 April, 1867) a curious leaden piece with 
invected edge, an inch and a half in diameter, 
bearing on one side the legend “C & P save 
ye Queene,” and on the other a popinjay 
on a@ perch. In all probability the piece 
was a pass ticket to an archery match 
where a popinjay was the mark. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


HiPpocRATES AND THE Brack Basy (10 8S. 
xi. 207, 258).—See St. Augustine,* ‘ Ques- 
tiones in Genesin,’ 93, on chap. xxx. 37 sqq. 

The story, with many alleged instances 
of the strange effects of imagination under 
similar circumstances, is referred to by Thomas 
Fienus, ‘De Viribus imaginationis,’ Questio 
xiii. Montaigne’s ‘ Essais,’ I. xx. (near the 
end), may be compared. In Heliodorus’s 
‘ Athiopica,’ lib. iv. cap. 8, is the fiction 
of the Ethiopian queen bearing a white 
child owing to the influence of a picture of 
Perseus and Andromeda. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING (10 S. xi. 168, 
211).—As a slight addition to the interest- 
ing correspondence already published in 
‘N. & Q.,’? I should like to quote from 
Blackie’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ part of a short 
biography of the inventor of the telegraph :— 

“‘ Chappe, Claude, was born 1763. He is cele- 
brated as the inventor of the telegraph, and 
attracted notice in his twentieth year by several 
essays in the Journal de Physique. Wishing to 
communicate with his friends, who lived at a 
distance of several miles from him, he conceived 
the idea of conversing with them by means of 
signals; and his experiments for thi urpose 
1 him to his important invention. ving 
succeeded in erecting his machine on a large 
scale, he laid a description of the work, which 
he called telegraph, before the national assembly, 
in 1792. The establishment of the first tele- 


* In the story gre by Austin as Hippocrates’s 
the baby is not black, but ampere dager 3 Its un- 
likeness to the parents is the cause of suspicion. 
Erasmus printed the tale from Austin in the text 
of his edition of Jerome, ‘Quest. Hebr. in Gen. 
(on xxx. 37), where a story of a black child is 


referred to. 
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graphic line was ordered in 1793: the first event 
communicated by it was the capture of Condé. 
The convention, having received the news at the 
opening of a session, forthwith decreed that Condé 
should be called, in future, Nord libre and was 
apprised in the same sitting that the edict had 
been delivered and published to the army. Chappe 
invented a machine the signals of which are 
very distinct, while its motions are easy and 
simple. It may be erected at any place, defies 
every kind of weather, and, notwithstanding 
its simplicity, contains signs enough to convey 
any ideas, in such a way that not more than two 
signals are commonly necessary. The honour 
of this invention was contested by many persons. 
The chagrin which these disputes produced in 
the mind of Chappe threw him into a deep melan- 
choly, and, in 1805, he put a period to his existence 
by precipitating himself into a well. His brother, 
Jean Joseph, became director of the telegraph 
in Paris. 

“*The telegraph at Liverpool communicated 
intelligence to that at Holy Head, 156 miles 
distant, and received an answer, the whole within 
the period of thirty-five seconds. This is sup- 
posed to be the quickest interchange of com- 
munication that ever took place.’—Atlas (London 
paper), Sept. 27, 1829.” 


HersBert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


A Hungarian traveller, Stephen Gorove, 
visited Strassburg in July, 1842, and was 
very much struck with the working of the 
semaphore telegraph fixed on ‘the central 
cone” of the cathedral roof. According 
to him, it took less than 6 minutes to send 
a message to Paris, 2 minutes to Lille, a 
little over 4 minutes to Calais, less than 
7 minutes to Brest, 14 minutes to Bayonne, 
and from 13 to 50 minutes to Toulon. His 
book is in the British Museum. In bad 
weather telegraphic communication was 
stopped for days. Thus, e.g., Capt. Long 
of the U.S. steamer Mississippi reports on 
1 Oct., 1851, from Marseilles :— 

“A rainstorm commencing that night, and 
continuing through the next day, I was informed 
by the [American] Consul, that, on account 


of the weather, an answer could not be expected | 


to the telegraphic communication sent to Paris 
by the Prefect, at his (the Consul’s) request, for 
some days yet.” 
The Consul himself reports on the same 
occasion that 
‘the telegraph [sic] was sent from Marseilles 
late in the afternoon of Friday. The Prefect 
told me....that it was stormy at Lyons, and un- 
certain when it [the message] would reach Paris.” 
Near the site of the old semaphore tele- 
graph on Putney Heath there is an inn 
called Telegraph” Inn. L. L. K. 


To telegraph when it was one o’clock at 
Greenwich required only one movement of 


‘only one turn of the winch; so there is no 

reason why the signal could not have gone 
| from Whitehall to Portsmouth and back in 
| 45 seconds, as the men on duty were waiting 
ee the signal, and expert in working the 
machine. To send a message required much 
more time. Each word at Whitehall had 
to be spelt out for Chelsea, and Chelsea did 
not repeat till all the message had been 
received. Chelsea then spelt out the 
message word by word for Putney. If the 
message required 5 minutes to be spelt out, 
it could not reach Portsmouth in less than 
1 hour and 10 minutes. So the statements of 
Mr. ParKeR and Mr. MacMicHaeEt do not 
contradict each other. M. N. G. 


There was a station originally on Honor 
Oak, or One Tree Hill, near London. 
Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Can F. K. P. or others tell me when the 
semaphore signal at Farley Chamberlayne, 
near Winchester, was first established, and 
relate its history ? F. H. S. 

Romsey. 


CanopPieD Prews (10 S. xi. 169).—Dr. J. 
Charles Cox and Mr. Alfred Harvey, M.B., 
in their excellent volume entitled * English 
Church Furniture’ (1907) remark :— 

** At Wensley Church (Yorks) is an interesting 
pew screen round the seats of the Scrope — 
....In the time of James I. a top, or ceiling wit 
pendants, was added to it....It presents a most 
curious appearance.” 

These accomplished writers add :— 

“To make the State pew cosy, and proudly 
distinctive from the rest in the church, the fashion 
set in, early in the seventeenth century, of having 
them roofed in with canopies or testers....There 
is an instance of this at Madeley (Herefordshire). 
Others of the same character may be seen at 
Kedington (Suffolk) made in 1619, also at Elling- 
ton (Hants) and at Teversall (Notts). In the 
last of these the tester is supported by twisted 
shafts, which point to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century.” 


The so-called “Spring Pew” at Laven- 


ham Church (Suffolk), which is really the 
chapel of “‘Sainte Kateryn,’” was erected 
in pursuance of the will of Thomas Spring, 
dated 1523. The oak parcloses surrounding 
it at the eastern end of the north aisle 
consist of continuous (exterior) canopies of 
most exquisite workmanship. 

Mr. George H. Birch, F.S.A., in his 
fine book entitled ‘London Churches’ 
(1896), says there were four in London 
bearing the dedication of St. Margaret. One 
of them, distinguished by the affix of 
‘** Pattens,” referred to by the Rev. Sr. B. 8. 


the arms of the semaphore, and of course 


SLADEN, was in existence prior to the thir- 
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teenth century, the distinctive appellation 
being derived from the number of patten- 
makers formerly living in the parish. What 
Mr. SLADEN terms “ canopied pews” Mr. 
Birch describes as ‘‘the churchwardens’ 
seats, which have a kind of tester or canopy 
over them in oak.” 

George Godwin, F.S.A., in his ‘ Churches 
of London’ (1839), in giving the history of 
this particular one, remarks :— 

“Stow says the lane in which it stands was 
called St. Margaret Pattens, because, of old time, 
pattens were usually made there and sold.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Mr. Francis Bond in his ‘Screens and 
Galleries ’ (1908), p. 22, says :— 

“ At Lavenham, Suffolk, two sets of late screens 
have been taken down and put together round 
family pews. At Wolborough, Devon, parclose 
screens are shown fencing a family pew.” 


A. R. Bay ey. 


There are two of these pews in the old 
church on Cartmel Fell; and Mr. Francis 
Bond, in a circular relating to the volume 
on ‘Ecclesiastical Woodwork’ which he 
is now preparing, gives a list of similar pews 
at Lavenham, Ryecote, Selworthy, Whalley, 
Kedington, and Stillingfleet. 

Horatia K. F. Even. 


PopuLaTION OF ANCIENT (10 S. xi. 
187).—The population of ancient Rome 
at its highest has been very variously esti- 
mated. Lipsius (* De Magnitudine Romana,’ 
lib. iii. cap. 3) reckoned the inhabitants of 
Rome and its suburbs (‘circa eam’’) at 
four million, and the conjectures of some 
have reached even higher figures than this. 

Gibbon in his thirty-first chapter was 
satisfied with 1,200,000. The matter is dis- 
cussed at some length by Friedlander in the 
fifth appendix to Part I. of his invaluable 
‘Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms’ (ed. 1888, pp. 58-70), where views 
of other writers will be found, in addition 
to the chief data which have served as a 
basis for calculation. Friedlander himself 
considers it probable that the population 
of Rome at the beginning of the Empire 
was over a million, and that it continued 
to increase until the time of Trajan, when 
it may possibly have exceeded a million 
and a half. 

_ It need hardly be said that the problem 
is complicated in more than one way, and 
that with the existing evidence no solution 
can be more than approximate. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


According to Baedeker’s ‘Central Italy,” 
Rome “was inhabited during the imperial 
epoch by three quarters to one million souls.” 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


It is very difficult to obtain an accurate 
estimate of the population of ancient Rome ; 
but, when it was largest, in the second 
century of the Empire, it probably amounted 
to somewhat more than a million of free 
persons and nearly a million of slaves, 
making about two millions in all. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Very various opinions have been giver 
on this point. Merivale (‘Romans under 
the Empire,’ chap. xl.) estimates the number, 
in the time of Augustus, at 700,000. Gibbon 
(chap. xxxi.) estimates the number, in the 
latter part of the fourth century a.D., “ at 
twelve hundred thousand”; but Dr. 
William Smith, in a note following Gibbon’s 
73rd note in the same chapter, reckons 
the population, in the time of Augustus, 
as not far short of 2,000,000. Merivale and 
Gibbon give references to many other esti- 
mates, ranging from 562,000 to 14,000,000. 
Hume, in his essay ‘Of the Populousness 
of Ancient Nations,’ discusses this subject 
at some length, but comes to no conclusion, 
though he disapproves of the “ exaggerated 


calculations ” of modern writers. 
W. M. 


In the reign of Tiberius the population 
of Rome was probably between a million 
and a half and two million souls. See 
Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ vol. i., ed. by Furneaux, 
Introduction, p. 106. See also Bury’s. 
‘Gibbon,’ vol. iii., p. 308, and note 74. 
Gibbon estimates the numbers in the reign 
of Theodosius (d. 450 a.D.) at 1,200,000. 
Bury adds :— 

“This computation does not differ much from 
that of Bunsen, for the age of Augustus (1,300,000), 
and that of von Wietersheim (1,350,000). Gre- 
gorovius puts the prone of Rome at the 
beginning of the fifth century as low as 300,000 3. 
Mr. Hodgkin at about 1,000,000, cp. ‘ Italy and 
her Invaders,’ i. p. 814.” 

For the numbers in the fourteenth, sixteenth, 
and eighteenth centuries see Gibbon, vol. vii. 
pp- 264 and 324. ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


DEVONSHIRE MiniaTuRists (10 S. xi. 209). 
—Is Mr. Cann-HucuHes acquainted with 
Mr. George Pycroft’s ‘Art in Devonshire,’ 
reprinted with additions from the T'ransac- 
tions of the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art 
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in 1883? Mr. Pycroft gives a short sketch 
of Hilliard’s life, and states that his works 
may be found in the collections of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Mr. W. H. Pole-Carew, Sir 
John Salusbury Trelawny, and the Earl 
of Portsmouth. The Duke of Buccleuch 
is said to have seven portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, who sat often to Hilliard. He 
was born in Exeter in 1560. In the third 
volume of Devon Notes and Queries will be 
found a note of mine on Hilliard, giving, 
inter alia, a record of the extraordinary 
prices his works realized in 1904 at Christie’s. 

Of Ozias Humphrey, who was born at 
Honiton, Mr. Pycroft gives only a short 
biographical sketch, and does not say where 
any of his works may be seen. 

A notable omission from Mr. Pycroft’s 
book is that of Edward Calvert, who was 
born at Appledore in 1799, a painter chiefly 
of classical subjects. A collection of his 
works was exhibited at the Carfax Gallery 
in April, 1904. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


WADDINGTON AS A PxiaceE-NAmE (10 S. 
xi. 70, 136, 195)—The last article by Mr. 
WappineTon is of the most perplexing 
description. Surely no good purpose can 


be served by mixing up, in a wholly promis- 
cuous manner, all the places which, by some 
unlucky accident, happen to look just a 
little alike to the inexperienced eye. We 
are actually asked to consider, as being 
allied to Waddington, such a place-name 
as Wodetone (Dorset)! This word repre- 
sents the A.-S. Wudatiin, which any 
Norman scribe would write Wodeton, regu- 
larly. And equally the modern English 
form must be Wootton or Wotton, of which 
there is a large number of examples. It 
means “‘ wood-town.” 

It is best to say at once that the scribes 
of Domesday Book nearly always make a 
mess of names containing -ing. They 
actually substitute en for ing without any 
remorse in a large number of cases. And 
this is why, for any place-name containing 
-ing, this celebrated record is the worst 
possible authority; and it is far better 
to consult even such a book as the Inquisi- 
tiones post Mortem, which (though of later 
date) was at any rate written mainly by 
scribes who could spell English decently. 
Take the case of Wadenhoe, Northampton- 
shire. This, in the Inquisitiones, was written 
Wadenhowe in 1263, and represents the 
A.-S. Wadan-hoh, i.e. Wada’s hill-spur.” 

_ I must decline to proceed further in un- 
ravelling this needlessly complicated tangle. 


If one mixes up Woden and Wada and 
Wadda and Wood and all the French and 
German names which resemble any one of 
them, there can only result confusion. And 
such confusion is easily increased by neglect- 
ing the difference between the suffixes -an, -a, 
-inges, and -inga. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


BRITANNIA AS THE NATIONAL EMBLEM 
(10 S. xi. 168).—The seated figure of Rome, 
which we have called Britannia ever since 
she was re-uniformed and seated on the 
reverse of our copper coinage in the reign 
of Charles II., appeared first on the coins 
struck by Hadrian, and subsequently by 
Antoninus Pius, to commemorate his victories 
in Britain. The same figure occurs on the 
coins of several other Roman emperors, 
and the rock upon which the emblematic 
Rome is sitting is supposed to represent the 
conquered province. 

Epwarp 


The name Britannia can hardly be con- 
sidered so much a national emblem as the 
ancient designation, primarily, for the five 

rovinces of Britain, so divided by the 

mperor Severus—Britannia Prima, Bri- 
tannia Secunda, &c. The copper coin, the 
rototype of our penny, which was uttered 
by Charles II. is supposed to bear the re- 
semblance, under the figure of Britannia, of 
Louise de Querouaille, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, a design copied from the coins of 
Antoninus Pius. 

Camden, in the opening observation of 
his ‘ Britannia,’ says: “ Albion, the most 
famous Island in the World, was called by 
the Greeks Bpetavia.”” 

J. HorpEN 


Copper halfpence and farthings, made 
of pure Swedish copper, were first issued for 
circulation in 1672. The figure of Britannia 
is said to be a portrait of the beautiful 
Frances Stewart, Duchess of Richmond. 

A. R. BayLey. 


“Druce,” LANE-NAME (10 S. xi. 189).— 
I suppose the spelling druce will do, if it 
rimes with truce. We are not told the essen- 
tial point, viz., whether the lane is flat or 
sloping. If it slopes, it is plainly the same 
word as the Isle of Wight druss, a slight 
slope or descent on a road (*E.D.D.’). 
This is one of a large number of words, 
all from the Teutonic root DREUs, to fall, 
to descend, &c. Examples are dross, drowse, 
drizzle, and many more. 

The word drus actually occurs in Gothic 
to denote “a fall,” as in Matthew vii. 27; 
driuso is “a steep place,” as in Mark v. 13 ; 
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and drusun means “they fell down” in 
Mark iii. 11. So one would like to know 
whether the said lane runs on a dead level 
or thecontrary. Or, if flat, if it is approached 
by a slope. 

Another solution is to connect the lane- 
name with the personal name Druce, which 
‘see in Bardsley. Watter W. 


PeTER DRELINCOURT, DEAN OF ARMAGH, 
AND HIS DAUGHTER ANNE, VISCOUNTESS 
Primrose (10 8. xi. 208).—The identifica- 
tion of Dean Drelincourt’s wife Mary would 
be welcome to yet another inquirer. Her 
will, and that of her husband, whom she 
‘survived for thirty-three years, both proved 
in the P.C.C., show that she was a Welsh 
heiress, possessed of an estate at Wrexham, 
where her son-in-law died in 1741, within 
two years of his marriage. Anne, Viscoun- 
tess Primrose, who survived till 1775, left 
her Denbighshire property to Thomas, Lord 
Dartrey, or in default to the daughters of 
Viscount Pery ; and her ultimate heirs must 
have been Diana, Countess of Ranfurly, and 
Frances, wife of Nicholson Calvert, M.P. 

Peter Drelincourt was the thirteenth 
of fifteen children, and his eldest brother, 
Laurent (1626-80), somewhile pasteuwr at 
La Rochelle and at Niort, was probably 
the father of Charlotte Susanne Drelincourt, 
erroneously affiliated in ‘La France Pro- 
testante’ to Peter. Peter in 1690 married 
Jean Barbot, a merchant in Lime Street, 
who appears as author of ‘Voyages to 
‘Guinea,’ and by whom she had, with other 
issue, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Stephen 
Abel Laval, pasteur of the Castle Street 
and Berwick Street French Chapels, and 
author of a voluminous history of the Re- 
formed Church of France. 

It may be noted in this connexion that 
there had been a French offshoot of the 
Primrose family, which wrote the name with 
an e—a form of spelling followed by Lady 
Primrose. 

Amongst several Scotchmen who about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 
offered their services to the French Reformed 
‘Church had been Gilbert Primrose, son of 
a Gilbert of Edinburgh, an elder brother 
to Archibald, the —ae of the Vis- 
counts Primrose. e served some while as 
pasteur at St. Jean d’Angély and at Bordeaux, 
but was expelled from France in 1623, and 
thus at about fifty became one of the ministers 
of the Threadneedle Street Church. His three 
wives—Elizabeth Brenon ; Jeanne Hersent, 
widow of the minister Abraham Aurelius ; 
and Louise de Lobel—were all of French 


origin. And though born north of the 
Tweed, and latterly resident in London— 
moreover a Canon of Windsor and one of 
the King’s Chaplains—he had become so 
much a Frenchman as to make his will 
(attested by two important members of his 
congregation, Peter Bulteel and Dierick 
Hoste, whose descendants are with us to 
this day) in French. He had four sons, of 
whom David, not labouring under his father’s 
disqualification as a foreigner, served as 
a@ pasteur at Rouen, where he died in 1650, 
leavi a son, another David Primerose, 
who, like his grandfather, became a minister 
of the church in Threadneedle Street, serv- 
ing there till his death in 1713. H.W. 


CorUNNA: BEARER OF THE First NEws 
(10 S. xi. 130, 212).—Sir John Moore’s 
brother (James Moore, surgeon) published 
in 1809 a ‘ Narrative of the Connanlan of the 
British Army in Spain, commanded by Sir 
John Moore.’ At p. 227 is given Sir David 
Baird’s dispatch dated 18 Jan., 1809, which 
ends thus :— 

“The Honourable Captain Gordon, my aide-de- 
camp, will have the honour of delivering this 
dispatch, and will be able to give your Lordship any 
further information which may be required.” 

General Hope’s justly celebrated dispatch 
of 18 Jan., 1809, was enclosed in Baird’s 
dispatch of the same date (in which it is 
called a “ report”), and is given at pp. 228— 
234 of the ‘ Narrative.’ Facing p. 211 is a 
‘ Plan of the Action of Corufia.’ 

Capt. Gordon became Col. Sir Alexander 
Gordon, and A.D.C. to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and was mortally wounded at Waterloo. 

General Hope became Earl of Hopetoun 
in 1816. 


St. Sunpay (10 S. xi. 208)—The St. 
Sunday which your correspondent mentions 
is thus referred to in Faber’s beautiful poem 
‘The Styrian Lake,’ 1842, p. 168 :— 

Far to the right St. Sunday’s quiet shade 
Stoops o’er the dell where Grisedale Tarn is laid 
Beneath the solemn crag in waveless sleep. 

There are at least eight St. Dominics, 
and probably more, not counting the founder 
of the Dominican Order. It is probable 
that one of these became the St. Sunday 
of ular speech. 

At Lincolnshire the church 
accounts of 1535 contain the following 
entry: ‘For a hooke of yron to sainct 
sonday pycture, 

There was an image of St. Sunday in 
Yatton Church, Somerset (see Somerset 
Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., Third Series, 
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vol. v. p. 27); and an image-light of St. 
Sunday is recorded to have once stood 
in Strood Church (see Smetham’s ‘ History 
of Strood,’ p. 53). A well named after this 
saint is now, or was formerly, at Wettenhall, 
Staffordshire (see <Antiquary, vol. xxii. 
p- 205). 

I do not remember ever meeting with a 
Scottish example, but such a thing may 
well be, for it seems to be certain that the 
name settled in Ireland, for Oliver Cromwell, 
in his well-known letter to Lenthall the 
Speaker, dated 17 Sept., 1649, describing 
the storming of Drogheda, mentions a gate 
called St. Sunday’s. Epwarp Pracock. 


At 2S. vi. 215 F. C. H. wrote :— 

“The saint thus designated must be Saint 
Dominic, in Latin Dominicus, and from Dominica, 
the name of Sunday in the Liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, quaintly called in English Saint Sunday.” 
But it appears from 4 8. x. 350 that this 
explanation did not carry conviction. 

fs it possible that nothing more than 
“Holy Sunday” is meant’? We often 
find ‘ Saint Charity ’ in writers of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

MatrHew H. Peacock. 

Wakefield Grammar School. 


If this place-name involves the name of 
a saint, what is to be said of St. Raven and 
similar saintly names in the same part of 
the country? Do they not represent simply 
the Scandinavian prefix Seat, comman in 
the same neighbourhood, e.g., Seat Sandal, 
and Seat Robert ? If a saint be requisite, 
St. Sunniva is a name not unlike it. 

Sarum. 


Some account of this saint will be found 
in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dictionary of Faiths and Folk- 
lore, vol. ii. pp. 573-4. The compiler, 
however, does not state who St. Sunday 


was. W. B. Gerrisu. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


See 2S. vi. 182, 215; 48. x. 350; 5S. ix. 
169, 254. The general opinion of the con- 
tributors of these notes is that it means 
St. Dominic. DiEGo. 
[Mr. J. B. WartNEwricut also thanked for reply.] 


TuirD Foor Guarps aT THE BATTLE OF 
Bayonne, 1814 (10 S. xi. 69, 192).—Much 
valuable information as to this regiment 
is given by Chichester and Burges-Short in 
“Records and Badges of the British Army’ 
(Clowes, 1895). They say the Scots Guards 
date their existence from 23 Nov., 1660 
(not 1608, as mentioned by Mr. RuHopEs 
at the last reference), when some companies 


—probably not more than two or three— 
were formed in Scotland under the command 
of the Earl of Linlithgow. The Privy Council 
records in the Register House at Holyrood 
show that five additional companies were 
ordered to be raised in 1662 ; but the earliest 
mention of the corps to be found in the 
English State Paper Office is a memorandum 
of 5 July, 1666. Xing Charles II. had appa- 
rently been making inquiries respecting 
his Scots Guards with a view to their being 
brought southward in anticipation of a 
Dutch invasion, and the memorandum 
states that “‘the regiment corresponds in 
all things to the King’s Foot Guards,” but 
adds that the Scots are in want of a physician 
and that the men claim tenpence per day. 
The ‘ Records and Badges’ also differs from 
Trimen’s ‘ Regiments of the British Army ” 
by definitely stating that “in 1713 the regi- 
ment received the title of the 3rd Foot 
Guards, and thenceforward performed all 
duties about the Sovereign in the same way 
as the two other regiments of Foot Guards.” 
Recent research among the Scottish records 
has revealed the existence, in the Register 
House at Edinburgh, of some ninety odd 
old muster rolls of the Guards, which should 


throw new light on the composition of the- 


regiment antecedent to its change of title. 
Col. Sir Daniel MacKinnon’s ‘ Origin and 
Services of the Coldstream Guards’ should 
afford a good account of the campaign in the 
Peninsula from the passage of the Douro in 
1809 to the investment of Bayonne in 1814, 
the first battalions of both regiments (the 
Coldstreams and the Scots) being brigaded 
together. It was only part of the second 
battalion that served at Walcheren (men- 
tioned at the second reference); while, 
again, it was the second battalion which 
represented the regiment at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo, being in the second Brigade 
of Guards under Byng. 
G. Yarrow 


Much information regarding the battle 
of Bayonne and an alphabetical list of 
officers killed in the South-West of France 
in 1813-14 are to be found in a little volume 


entitled ‘ The Guards’ Cemeteries, St. Etienne,. 


Bayonne,’ London, Bemrose & Sons, n.d. 
(circa 1880). It was compiled on the spot 
by Philip A. Hurt, and contains many in- 
teresting illustrations. JOHN S. CRONE. 


“DEFIXIONUM TABELLZ”: DiISRAELI 
(10 S. xi. 186).—The passage about the 
drawer quoted from ‘ Beaconsfield Maxims ’ 
is taken from the present Lord Esher’s 
‘Yoke of Empire.’ 


G. W. E. R. 
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Butiock on Virernta (10 S. xi. 
169, 236).—On 12 March, 1634, Capt. Hugh 
Bullock was granted a patent for 2,550 acres 
of land extending from “the runn that 
falleth down by the Eastern side of a piece 
of land known by the name of the wood- 
yard,” along the side of Pocoson, a great 
otter pond so called, &c. (Virginia Magazine, 
ii, 414). Mr. William G. Stanard, whose 
knowledge of Virginian genealogies is pro- 
bably unsurpassed, adds this note :— 

‘““There is recorded in York county a deed 
dated July 8th, 1637, from Hugh Bullock, of 
London, gentleman, to his son, William Bullock, 
of London, gentleman, conveying his corn-mill, 
saw-mill, and plantation in Virginia. Hugh 
Bullock’s wife, Mary, is mentioned. In General 
Court Records, April, 1672, is entry of a suit 
by Robert Bullock, son and heir of William 
Bullock, who was son and heir of Hugh Bullock, 
vs. Colonel Peter Jenings, guardian of John 
Matthews, orphan of Colonel Matthews, deceased, 
in regard to a parcel of land in Warwick county, 
containing 5,500 acres. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the William Bullock here mentioned 
was the person who wrote the well-known tract 
on Virginia. He states that both his father and 
himself had owned land here.” 

There is also an allusion to the suit against 
Col. Jenings (but there dated 6 April, 1671) 
in the William and Mary College Quarterly, 
iii. 173, note; x. 32, note. 

On the first page of his ‘ Virginia Impar- 
tially Examined,’ Bullock states that “he 
was never in this Place himself he writes 
of with so much confidence,” but also speaks 
of “his own father living there about twelve 
years.” And on the last page (66) he men- 
tions “‘my Chamber in the Middle-Temple.” 
Bullock’s tract on Virginia has never, I 
believe, been reprinted. It is often cited 
in Mr. Philip A. Bruce’s ‘ Economic History 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


First oF Marcu: Sweep “FLEES” 
Away (10 S. xi. 226).—I have often heard 
my grandmother say, “‘ On the Ist of March 
a peck of fleas is left at every door.” She 
was a Lancashire woman, and maybe the 
saying is peculiar to the County Palatine. 
I fear that Mr. RatcuirFe’s suggestion that 
the creatures referred to are “ flies,’ not 
‘fleas,’ will hardly do. So early in the 
year as the beginning of March the trouble 
would be not so much to sweep away flies 
as to find them. Joun B. Twycross. 

Streatham Hill. 


Dracoons: “ JAGER” (10 S. xi. 
189, 256)—The German word “Jager” 
has two significations. Either it means 


the same as “sportsman,” or it denotes 
something military. In this case it signifies 
some infantry corps which receives drafts 
from professional gamekeepers and foresters. 

Founded by Frederick the Great, these 
Jagers”? formed a corps especially well 
armed and excellent marksmen, but badly 
drilled, therefore a kind of irregular troops. 
In time the difference between these 
‘ Jagers”” and infantry disappeared. 

At present in Germany the Jager battalions 
differ from the infantry battalions by their 
green uniform, by being picked professional 
men, and by a special training in shooting. 
Their time-expired non - commissioned 
officers supply the lower ranks of forestry. 

V. Lieutenant. 

Berlin. 


Henry Ettison (10 8. xi. 170).—Henry 
Ellison died 13 Feb., 1880. See Mr. Miles’s 
‘The Poets and the Poetry of the Century,’ 
vol. x. . C. B. 


Lizarps AND Music: ‘ THE Swiss Famity 
Rosinson’ (10 8S. xi. 167).—‘‘ An English- 
man” who wrote “on the love of lizards 
for music,”’ inquired about by M. H. Garpoz, 
was William Swainson. The work in ques- 
tion was entitled ‘On the Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals,’ and was published in 
1840; it was one of twelve volumes con- 
tributed by the author to “The Cabinet 
of Natural History ” published by Longman 
& Co. The observations cited occur at 
p. 45, and were chiefly made in Sicily ; it 
is added that “the same experiments were 
frequently made upon the smaller lizards 
of Brazil, which, more or less, exhibited 
the same fondness for tunes.” 

Swainson believed “that nothing of the 
kind [had before] been observed among 
quadrupeds.” In this, however, he was 
mistaken. Observations had been made 
a century earlier by the once celebrated 
Pére Labat. 

Jean Baptiste Labat in 1722 first published 
the account of his ‘Nouveau Voyage aux 
Iles de Amérique.’ In this he gave details 
of the manner in which natives of the West 
Indies captured iguanas by means of whist- 
ling. An English translation of the essential 
i may be found in ‘The Standard 


atural History’ (or ‘ Riverside Natural 
History’), vol. iii. p. 415, as well as else- 
where. 

For several generations a work of the 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ kind, entitled ‘The 
Swiss Family Robinson,’ has been vei 
popular, and is still published in many edi- 
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tions, and by at least fourteen publishers 
in England alone; the author (rarely, if 
ever, named on the title-page) was J. D. 
Wyss (see 2 8. vi. 289). In this an episode 
is introduced of the killing of an iguana 
(“‘laguana or yguana’’) by means of whist- 
ling, which is evidently based, directly or 
indirectly, on Labat ; it is in chap. xxi. 
THEO. GILL. 
Cosmos Club, Washington. 


[There is a conflict of opinion as to the author- 
ship of ‘The Swiss Family Robinson.’ Halkett 
and Laing (vol. iii, 1885) and W. Davenport 
Adams’s ‘Dictionary of English Literature’ 
(c. 1889-90) state that the author is Joachim 
Heinrich Kampe; in The Atheneum of 26 March, 
1887, p. 416, the issue of an edition “‘ by J. R. 
Wyss, edited by A. Gardiner,” and published by 
J. Heywood, is recorded ; while the 1903 edition 
of the London Library Catalogue agrees with 
‘N. & Q.’ in attributing the work to Johann 
David Wyss, and not to Johann Rudolf Wyss.] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The English Caialogue of Books for 1908. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 


TuHIs summary of last year’s books in a single 
alphabet is a work which we prize as much as 
any for reference. The entries are full and clear, 
and the printing approaches as near to the im- 
peccable as that of any volume we know. The 
labour of compiling and verifying these records 
must be severe, and the editor, who remains 
anonymous, deserves our warm thanks. - 

The Analysis of the year’s output at the begin- 
ning is not exactly cheering reading for the 
scholar. Fiction, in particular, still holds an 
absurdly preponderant place, and with juvenile 
books and new editions reaches a total of 2,787. 
We should view a considerable decrease in this 
section with equanimity from every point of 
view. The total of the year’s books is 9,821, 
the months of June, July, and August being the 
slackest for publication. Over 1,000 books 
appeared in each of the three months September, 
October, and November; while December sinks 
to 644. We cannot believe that this crowding 
of books into one season has advantages which 
make up for the confusion it causes to the serious 
booklover, and hope that publication may be 
gradually spread more evenly over the whole 
year. Reviewers will then, at any rate, have 
a better chance of appreciating the works put 
before them. 

A careful survey ot the names of living authors 
which most frequently occur in the Catalogue 
shows that fluency is not exactly the same thing 
as merit, If some of the writers who present us 
with old stuff ill sifted, and worse exhibited, were 
seriously treated by reviewers, they might be forced 
to a higher standard of research and style. But 
this seems impossible so long as publishers expect 
notices on the day of publication, and the public 
(which is really at fault) is satisfied with a review 
which merely quotes a few readable stories, or, if 


the work is critical, relies on its introduction for a. 
few words of apparently learned comment. 

The abundance of reprints of books which have 
established their reputation is a promising feature 
of the day. We only hope that some of them 
= read, but we do not at present see many signs 
of it. 


COLERIDGE’s Biographia Literaria, 2 vols., 
edited by J. Shawcross (Oxford, Clarendon Press), 
comes somewhat late into our hands, but is well 
worth notice. We are, indeed, of opinion that 
this edition of the ‘ Biographia’ and esthetic 
fragments is the weightiest contribution by an 
Englishman to the positive or fruitful criticism 
of Coleridge since the appearance in The West- 
minster Review, January, 1866, of Pater’s erudite 
study of the man and his writings. In an Intro- 
duction of 90 pp. Mr. Shawcross sketches broadly 
Coleridge’s relation to German thought, and 
establishes the continuity of his views on art. 
showing his theory of the imagination, as distinct 
in nature and function from the fancy, to have been 
“a natural growth of his genius, fostered, as 
every growth must be, by such external influences. 
as it found truly congenial.” Over this per- 
plexing ground Mr. Shawcross travels with _the 
ease and rapidity of one thoroughly familiar 
with its difficulties ; though to some it may seem 
that he is warily and dexterously picking his 
steps, rather avoiding the obstacles in his path 
than confronting them and breaking them down. 
But in this connexion it is fair to remember that 
the editor makes no claim to deal in detail 
with the plagiarisms alleged against Coleridge 
by De Quincey, Ferrier, Hutchison Sterling, 
Ingleby, and others. Indeed, he observes that 
‘an investigation of the exact amount and 
nature of Coleridge’s debt to German contempo- 
raries would be a task of but doubtful value or 
success.” And he is right; for surely what 
primarily concerns us is the question, What has. 
Coleridge the critic to teach us ? what message 
has he for us? and not, Where did he find the 
message ? The truth is that, as Garnett and 
others have pointed out, Coleridge’s intellect. 
potent as it was, needed to be waked into activity 
by contact with another mind. His spirit was 
receptive and susceptible ; it required impregna- 
tion. Again, Coleridge’s command of his thoughts. 
at all times imperfect, was getty sapped by 
the use of opium; and if he was to pursue a 
train of ideas to any solid result, he must have 
some external aidance—‘ something to bite on, 
as Mr. Mackail puts it—to keep him to the point: 
lacking this, his rudderless thought drifted aim- 
lessly about, for the inward steerage of the wilh 
was wanting. Now it was just this stimulus 
and curb from without that the Germans—Kant, 
Schiller, Schelling, and the rest—supplied. _ 

As an annotator, Mr. Shawcross is diligent, 
conscientious, and acute: he evades no difficulty, 
and often renders serviceable help in disentangling 
the knotty points in which the ‘ Biographia 
abounds. Some notes, indeed, are of capital 
Fo Pai for instance, that (ii. 293) on 
Coleridge’s remark that Wordworth’s imagination 
“** does indeed to all thoughts and to all objects 

add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.”’ 


On the whole, the commentary may be said to be 
stronger on the philosophical than on the literary 
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or the biographical side. This last aspect of the 
‘ Biographia,’ indeed, demands, and would pao 
in entertainment, a commentary all to itself. 
Coleridge, after all, was a very “‘ human mortal,” 


human document. ow delicious, when r 


in the light of the subsequent silent borrowings | Acton Bell, 
from Schelling, is the sentiment in chap. i., | 3/. 3s.; and 


ushered in with a pompous train of ante-ambu- 
clauses !— 

“T regard, and ever have regarded, the obliga- 
tions of intellect among the most sacred of the 
claims of gratitude. A valuable thought, or a 
particular train of thoughts, gives me additional 
pleasure, when 
it to the conversation or correspondence of 
another.” 


CATALOGUES—APRIL. 
Mr. P. M. Barnarp from his Manchester address 


issues No. 2 of his Manchester Series. We note 


his tobi hy is correspondingly | first editions of ‘Lavengro,’ 1l/. 7s. 6d.; ‘The 


Currer, Ellis, and 
” 12s. 6d. ; ‘The Virginians,’ in parts 
Wordsworth’s ‘Yarrow Revisited, 
1/.1s. Under Wool Trade is a rare tract by John 
May, ‘‘adeputie Alneger,” ‘A Declaration of the 
Estate of Clothing now used within this Realme of 
England,’ 1613, 5/.10s. Under Cervantes is Shelton’s 
translation of * Don en with introductions by 
Prof. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 4 vols., 47. 4s. Under Froude 


I can safely refer and attribute |is the ‘ History of England,’ 12 vols., Library 


Edition, 3/. 3s. A good sound copy of Grafton’s: 
‘ Chronicle,’ with a few slight defects, 2 vols, 
in 1, calf gilt, 61. 10s.; and an excellent copy 


On Coleridge’s indignant reproof to Southey’s E 
"Sh “The | of Holinshed, folio, 1577, full red morocco, by 


detractors (i. 47) Mr. Shawcross observes : 
tone of the criticisms in the Fd. Review hardly 
merits such severe language as this. We must 
suppose that Coleridge refers to more obscure 
periodicals.’ Coleridge here refers to the attacks 
on Southey in The Morning Chronicle, reprinted 
A Hazlitt, their author, in ‘ Political Essays’ 
(1819). 
There are a few misprints: ‘‘ Subnonensi ” 
(i. 206) for Salmonensi, an error traceable to 
ed. 1847 ; ‘‘ pursue ” for peruse (i. 14) ; “‘ boldy ”’ 
for boldly (i. 15); ‘“‘ clause’ for cause (ii. 267) ; 
““ was” for has (ii. 28, 272); and ‘‘ 1819 ” for 1849 
(ii. 317). ‘‘ Miseries’’ (ii. 188) is a misprint of 
1817 which might well have been silently corrected : 
The Courier here reads mysteries. Mr. Shawcross’s 
note (i. 206) on the Latin sentence Ne falleretur, 
&c., is beside the mark. Coleridge uses genuina 
not as a substantive, but as an adjective qualify- 
ing his (invented) substantive incalescentia. The 
“ much-tortured draft of ‘Love’ in the British 
Museum ”’ (ii. 265), by the way, of which Dykes 
Campbell speaks in his edition of the ‘ Poems,’ 
has since been published with a Preface and notes 
by Mr. W. Hale White (A. Constable, 1899). 


FaTHerR ANGus.—The Times of 22 March con- 
tained the following :— 

“The Rev. George Angus, M.A., who had been 
Roman Catholic priest at St. Andrews since 1885, 
died suddenly at his residence there on March 17. 
For some time past his health had given cause 
for anxiety, though he was able to fulfil his duties. 
Father Angus, who was sixty-six years old, was 
a son of the late Mr.Angus, town clerk of Aberdeen. 
He was destined to enter the Army as an ensign, 
but went to Oxford (St. Edmund Hall), and took 
his degree in 1866, being ordained to the curacy 
of Prestbury, Gloucestershire. Afterwards he 
was received into the Roman Catholic Church, 
and served in India as an Army chaplain before 
going to St. Andrews. He was one of the con- 
tributors to the well-known book ‘ Roads to 
Rome.’ Father Angus was of a genial disposition, 
and was beloved by every one who knew him. 
He was a member of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrews, and some years ago took an 
active interest in its management.” 

He was in the Indian Army before 1866. He 
was curate of Prestbury from 1866 to 1872, and 
later chaplain of the R.C. University College, 
Kensington. 


Riviére, 351. Under Milton is the first edition 
of his ‘ History of Britain,’ old calf, 67. 12s. 6d. 
Under Le Sage is Smollett’s translation of ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ 15 coloured plates, McLean, 1819, 3 vols.,. 
original boards, uncut, 4/. 15s. There are a 
number of works under Alpine, including Bouille’s. 
saa a au Mont Blanc le 14 Juillet,. 
Qe. 


Mr. G. H. Brown’s Catalogue 52 contains: 
Jardine’s American Ornithology’ 3 vols., 4to, 
1876, 3/. 15s.; Thomson and Maciver’s ‘ Ancient 
Races of the Thebaid,’ 4to, 11. 10s.; Evans’s 
‘ Ancient Stone Implements,’ 11. 5s.; Dibdin’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ 4 vols., half-morocco, 
61. 10s.; ‘Apsley House,’ by the Duchess of 
Wellington, 2 vols., 4to, 1901, 32. 15s.; Billings’s 
‘ Antiquities of Scotland,’ 4 vols., 4to, 21. 10s. ;. 
and Boccaccio and other Italian novelists, trans- 
lated by Payne, 9 vols., half-morocco, 121. 10s.. 
Works on Costume include Planché and othcrs.. 
Under Dorset is the best edition of Hutchins,. 
edited by Shipp and Hodson, 4 vols., folio,. 
half-calf, 1861-70, 91. 9s. A fine copy of Hasted’s 
* Kent,’ 4 vols., folio, full calf gilt, 1778-99, is. 
25l.; and the first edition of Jesse’s ‘ London,’ 
cloth, uncut, 4 vols., 1847-50, 51. 10s. For No. 74 
out of 104 copies printed of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,” 
notes by Napier, 5 vols., India paper, half-. 
morocco, 1884, 41. 10s. is asked. There are some. 
choice works under Miniatures, including Plimer,. 
Edition de Luxe, No. 19 out of 110 printed, 251. ;. 
and the Burlington Fine-Art Club Catalogue,. 
167. 10s. Under Walpole is a large-paper copy 
of his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ 5 vols., - 
morocco, scarce, Shakespeare Press, 1828, 7/. 10s.. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons of Bristol send 
No. 312 of their Library Supply Lists. There. 
are works under Alpine, America, Architecture, 
Arctic, Australia, and Folk-lore. Under Camden 
Society is a complete set of both series, 165 vols., 
1838-97, 221. 10s. Works on Ceramics include 
Chaffers, Delange, 1861, and a choice copy of 
‘ Palissy,’ containing 100 magnificently coloured 
plates, 1862, 7/. 7s. The first edition of Steven- 
son’s ‘ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes,’ 
clean, in original cloth, 1879, is 4/7. 10s. Under- 
Scott is the Abbotsford Edition, including the 
Poetical Works, 13 vols., half-blue morocco, 
1842-7, 51. 5s. Other entries are ‘ The English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ 6 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 
91. 98s.; Lever’s Novels, collection of original 
issues of the best known, 15 vols., half-morocco, 


Up to 10S. ii. 255 he was a constant sontautoe. 


1841-65, 61. 6s.; George Meredith, Edition de 
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Luxe, 32 vols., equal to new, 1896-8, 151. ; 
Richardson’s Works, 12 vols., 1883, 5l. 5s. ; 
cand ‘ Rowlandson,’ by Grego, 2 vols., 4to, 1880, 
21. 2s. <A fine copy of Seebohm and Bowdler 
‘Sharpe’s ‘ Thrushes, 1902, is 1ls.; first 
edition of Surtees’s ‘ Plain or Ringlets ?’ 1863, 
31. 10s.; and the Library Edition of ‘ The Paston 
Letters,’ 6 vols., 2/. There are several items 
‘under Painters: Painting, including J. A. Sy- 
monds’s copy of Volpato and Ottaviani’s repro- 
ductions of the Raphael frescoes, 86 plates, 
imperial folio, half-red morocco, Rome, 1772-7, 
10/. 10s. 

Messrs. Jaggard of Liverpool have in their 
‘Catalogue XX XIII. the first edition of Borrow’s 
“* Bible in Spain,’ 31. 3s.; Burney’s ‘ History of 
Music,’ 4 vols., 4to, purple calf, 2/. 10s. ; Cobbett’s 
Political Register, 74 vols. in 58, half-calf, 41. 48. ; 
Inman’s ‘ Ancient Faiths,’ 2 vols., 2/. 15s. ; 
Rogers’s ‘Italy,’ half-morocco, 1830, 2/. 2s. ; 
‘the second series of Elia, Moxon, 1836, 11. 5s. ; 
Roberts’s ‘Memorials of Christie’s,’ 2 vols., 
1l. 5s.; Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 
15 vols., 21. 28.; and Wraxall’s ‘ Posthumous 
Memoirs,’ 5 vols., 21. 2s. Of interest to Non- 
‘conformists is Wilson’s ‘ History of Dissenting 
‘Churches,’ 4 vols., 1808, 15s. Under Washington 
is Sparks’s ‘ Life,’ 27. 2s.; and under Water- 
Colours is a collection of original drawings in 
3 vols., folio, 1803, 51. 5s. 


Mr. Robert McCaskie has a Short List of recent 
purchases, No. 31. We note The Anti-Jacobin 
Review, 1798-9, with Gillray caricatures, 7s. ; 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 2 vols., folio, second 
‘edition, 1722, 11. 5s.; the first edition of Gray’s 
‘Poems,’ 1768, 2/. 10s.; the first collected edition 
of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ 1730, 17s. 6d.; and 
Yarrell’s ‘ Birds,’ 3 vols., original edition, 1843, 2J. 


Autographs include those of Bishop Juxon, Sir | ; 
[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over.] 


Robert Peel (as to regulations for the drivers 
‘of stage coaches), Palmerston, and _ others. 
Among engravings is one of St. Pancras Old 
Church, with the fortifications at the Brill during 
the Civil War, 1642; and there are some etchings 
by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. A portrait 
of Washington by Sadd, after Stuart, in frame, 
is 21. 15s. Mr. McCaskie has a large collection 
of caricatures, and mentions a few in this list. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 246 is 
devoted to Old-Time Literature, and contains 
many illustrations. Under Aldine Press we find 
one of its most beautiful productions, Herodotus, 
handsomely bound in crimson morocco, 1502, 
151. 15s.; also the first edition of the Bible in 
Greek, 1518, 48/1. Under Elzevir Press is a fine 
tall copy of Cicero, 10 vols. in 9, 16mo, full olive 
morocco, 1642, 61. 10s. Under Bacon is the first 
complete edition of the ‘ Essays,’ a fine copy, 
small 4to, 1625, 227. 10s.; under Bunyan, a fine 
copy of the tenth edition of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ in original calf, 26/7. 10s.; and under 
Butler a complete set of first editions of ‘Hudi- 
bras,’ 1663-4-78, 401. Under Chap Books are 
two collections—one of the eighteenth century, 
printed in London and various provincial towns, 
7l. 7s.; the other Italian of the seventeenth 
century, 251. There are items under Charles I., 
‘Cromwell, and the Civil War, among them being 
collections of tracts and pamphlets. Under 
Payne Collier are some of his reprints, including 
the ‘ Book of Roxburghe Ballads,’ 1846, 121 12s. 
"The first edition of Mrs. Glasse’s ‘ Art of Cookery,’ 


small folio, crimson morocco, 1747, is 191. 19s, 
Under Drayton is a tall copy of the first edition 
of ‘ The Battaile of Agincourt,’ 1627, 211. Edi- 
tions of Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs’ include the 
first, 1559-63, 18/7. 18s. Under Goldsmith is the 
rare first edition of ‘The Traveller,’ 1765, 251. ; 
and under Gray the first edition of his ‘ Odes,’ 
1757, 71. 15s. (the first book printed at Strawberry 
Hill). ; Under Thomas Hearne is an extensive 
collection of the works of this antiquary, 67 vols., 
handsomely bound in crimson levant, 651. Under 

ndon is a collection of six tracts on Cheapside 
Cross and its demolition by the Roundheads ; 
one of these is the Pope’s declaration concerning 
the rights which he claimed in England, with 
six articles exhibited against Cheapside Cross, 
1641-2, 91. 9s. Under Metastasio is Walpole’s 
copy with his book-plate, 12 vols., 1755-83, 
6l. 18s.; and under Milton is the first edition 
of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 251. Under Old English 
Plays is a rarity, an unusually large and clean 
copy_ of Fullonius’s ‘ Acolastus,’ interpreted 
|by John Palsgrave, and “translated into 
/oure Englysshe Tongue, after suche manez ag 
chylderne are taught in the grammer schole,” 
1540, 701. Works on Quakers include Fox’s 
| * Battle Door,’ 1660, 18/. 18s. In this book is 
the earliest protest against the improper use 
of the plural number in addressing individuals. 
and Fox shows how ‘‘ Adam thou’d God” and 

God thou’d Adam.” There is a good copy 
of the Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 85/.; and the 
rare first edition of Spenser’s ‘ Complaints,’ 1591, 
451. This interesting Catalogue contains in all 
over fifteen hundred items. 


Mr. F. Marcham (successor to the late James 
Coleman) includes in his Antiquaries’ List, Vol. I., 
Part 4, deeds and other documents relating to 
Holborn, Isleworth, Islington, &c. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
We must call 


notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the poner, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


H. Armitace.—Forwarded. 


A. T. (“I sit on a rock ”).—Mr. J. P. OWEN gave 
at 9 S. v. 332 his versified solution of this riddle. 
See also 1S. ii. 10, 77; xii. 365, 520. 


special attention to the followiny 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (APRIL). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, 


PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “DESIDERATA’’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 
Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 
FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short 
any obtainable book in the 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 

151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 
SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


The Geological Magazine. 
Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


POOLE & CoO,, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, w.c., 
for a Quotation. 


J. 


L. C. BRAUN, _ 

17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
The followi Catal post free 
e followin; es t 
Part of the World :— 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY pages. 
HERALDRY A . 38 ” 


” 


on 
he 
3,” 
ve 
le 
| 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY 20 
ENGLISH LAKE BOOKS ee 
| REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS 3 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success.”"— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


WEEKLY. 


CHRONICLE. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


| Experienced British Gardeners, 


| and many of the most 


| Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Weekly by JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s B: Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed 
ices ° EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 3, 1909. 
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